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Views on the News 


HE success of the first training institute 

for city managers held in Maine last 

month portends a new development in 
in-service training at the administrative level 
(p. 295). Short training schools for police, 
firemen, and other municipal employees have 
been held for years in many states. Now the 
management job is receiving the emphasis 
it deserves. It is more than likely that the 
next five or ten years will see the develop- 
ment of similar training institutes in other 
states. 

The use of boards for the management of 
municipal hospitals probably has been car- 
ried over from days when boards were em- 
ployed for other functions or perhaps be- 
cause boards govern voluntary or private 
hospitals. Such boards are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for publicly owned hospi- 
tals. Even though appointed by the city 
council such boards can and often do disre- 
gard general policies of the council, result in 
confusion of authority, and make the inte- 
gration of municipal activities difficult if not 
impossible. Boards for city-owned hospitals 
have no more advantages than they would 
for the fire, police, or public works depart- 
ments. Cities that are planning to acquire 
hospitals will be well advised to avoid board 
administration. Hospitals should be admin- 
istered either under the health officer or by 
a superintendent appointed by the chief 
administrator (p. 304). 

An important development in state-local 
relations is the recent action of the League 
of California Cities in asking the state to 
assess property for taxation (p. 305). Mu- 
nicipal officials in that state say this would 
not violate the home rule principle because 
assessments involve technical considerations 
rather than questions of policy. . . . The joint 
construction and operation by two cities of 
a water supply system is a good example of 
municipal cooperation and economy (p. 307). 


... Many cities are striving to put their air- 
ports on a self-supporting basis (p. 313), and 
a recent field study by Harvard University 
tells how this goal can be reached by requir- 
ing airport users to pay their share of the 
cost of facilities used (p. 306)... . / A 42-day 
strike by nearly half of the city employees 
of Pontiac, Michigan, has been settled, at 
least until the people decide on what to do 
about the tax limit (p. 304)... . Local sales 
taxes, taxes on gross revenues of utilities, 
and special service charges continue to be 
popular (p. 310)... . 4 A nonaffiliated organ- 
ization of city employees in an eastern city 
has adopted a labor relations policy which 
renounces strikes, the union contract, and 
the closed shop (p. 309). 

With prices and wages going up it is inter- 
esting to note that at least one large city has 
been successful in securing a reduction in 
electric bills (p. 311), and that other cities 
are taking steps to get gas rates reduced 
(p. 314). ... Many cities are wisely taking 
steps to inspect hotels for fire hazards 
(p. 313). The tragic hotel fires in Chicago, 
Dubuque, and San Francisco have spurred 
officials to renewed efforts to improve hotel 
fire safety. The factors responsible for hotel 
fires are well known, and the needed fire 
safety measures are clearly stated in various 
codes, but it is another matter to make thor- 
ough inspections and to see that proper ac- 
tion is taken to prevent such fires. .. . Park- 
ing lots are an integral part of the transpor- 
tation system and have many of the ear- 
marks of a public utility. Some cities have 
set up minimum standards of design and 
operation (p. 312), and the next step is for 
cities to regulate rates charged and to fix 
standards of service. Cities bedeviled by 
traffic congestion cannot reasonably leave 
parking lot rates and service wholly to the 
discretion of private enterprise or to the 
processes of economic competition. 
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Danger Zones Between Politics 


and Administration 
By CHARLES E. MERRIAM* 


Professor Emeritus of Political Science, University of Chicago 


HE boundary line between politics and 

administration is a danger zone in 

which many a fine prospect of city 
improvement or a personal career has gone 
down or been hopelessly bogged. Every one 
of us can give names, places, and dates to 
demonstrate this fact. 

The difficulty is usually a lack of clear 
general understanding as to the rights and 
responsibilities of those whose primary job 
is to make general policies and, on the other 
hand, those whose primary job is to apply 
and effectuate them practically. The simple 
question, “What can we reasonably expect?” 
is often asked too late or never answered 
except in mumbling fashion. There is no 
magical answer except the magic of common 
sense and of sound judgment. 

The job of responsible policy-determining 
agencies is clear and simple. It consists in: 

Laying down general rules, orders, and 
plans of the political community and sug- 
gesting changes dictated by experience; 

Allocating available resources of the com- 
munity for public purposes; 

General supervision of the administrative 
management in the government. 

In council-manager cities we must of 
course include the choice of the manager. 

A very high skill of the policy-determin- 


*Epitor’s Note: Excerpts from an address by 
Mr. Merriam at the 32nd annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association held in 
Montreal last June. Mr. Merriam, who was the 
conference guest of honor, has been an honorary 
member of the ICMA since 1933. Among other 
public activities, he was vice-chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Commission on Recent Social 
Trends and of President Roosevelt’s National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and a member of Presi- 
dent Rocsevelt’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. He is author of many books in the 
political science field, the most recent being Sys- 
tematic Politics. 


ing body is that of effective general supervi- 
sion—the fine art of delegation without 
abdication. Just as the general public trusts 
the law-maker within reason, so the law- 
maker must trust the administrator within 
limits. 

The role of administrative management 
consists in: 

Effectuating the rules, orders, and plans 
laid down by the policy-determining body 
in day-by-day operations; 

Responsibility for personnel, for budget 
preparation, and for preliminary planning; 

The responsibility for community public 
service as a unified and going concern. 

One of the highest arts of the administra- 


tor is that of operating administrative man-° 


agement without forgetting that the office 
exists for the public and not the public for 
the convenience of the officer. It is easy to 
forget that the basis of just and true author- 
ity is not power, but reason and power to- 
gether, with the emphasis on reason. 

There are in fact two kinds of leadership 
in a community which are often unneces- 
sarily and disastrously confused. There is 
political leadership resting upon the grass 
roots participation of the community in gov- 
ernment, upon direct responsibility to the 
community, upon ability to aid in the 
formulation of general directives and check 
upon their application—in short, acting as 
a type of broker between the community and 
the expert. This calls for personality, for 
insight, for facility in compromise and co- 
operation, for democratic sympathy and 
vision. 

Another type of leadership is that of tech- 
nical competence, of administrative ability. 
This is a type of leadership that rests upon 
special knowledge and experience, upon 
savoir faire in dealing with those who are 
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served, and likewise upon democratic sym- 
pathy and vision. In this sense the engineer, 
the physician, the health officer, possess a 
form of community leadership. They have 
a right to be heard and they will be heard, 
but must recognize that they will not always 
be followed, for reasons sound or unsound; 
but reasons which are a part of the demo- 
cratic system. 

When the administrator fails in his role, 
we have incompetence, indifference, arbi- 
trariness, favoritism—the occupational dis- 
ease loosely called bureaucracy. When the 
policy-determiner forgets what world he 
lives in, we have meddling, irresponsibility, 
confusion, bumbling. 

It would be the greatest of all mistakes, 
however, to assume that the qualities of the 
politico and those of the administrator are 
wholly exclusive, operating in water-tight 
compartments. They are not inseparable, 
fortunately, but may be combined in one 
and the same person. The good politico may 
be a good manager and understand manage- 
ment, and the good manager may be a good 


politico and understand politics. Each must 
have knowledge of and some facility in the 
techniques of the other. The role of politics 
requires the understanding of administra- 
tion, but not managing it in detail. The 
administrator must understand politics, but 
not become a professional politician. If the 
politico forgets in what capacity he is acting, 
or the administrator forgets what he is 
doing, then the whole city government and 
electorate as well is thrown into confusion. 

All this may seem to present an insoluble 
problem for managers or for anyone else. 
Yet this problem is really no more difficult 
in public than in private government. The 
same task, that of laying down a general 
principle and carrying it out in practice, 
arises in the family, in business, on the farm, 
in the factory, in church or in school. There 
is no more mystery about this process in 
politics than there is elsewhere. The essen- 
tials are a clear general understanding of 
what is to be expected, appropriate person- 
nel, and a politically sophisticated commu- 
nity. 


XII. Coordination and Direction of Departments 


This is the twelfth of a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


How do you as city manager define to de- 
partment heads the work to be done? To 
what extent do you use work orders, etc.? 
How do you plan the sequence of steps 
to accomplish a given program? Do you 
indicate priority? 


Outlining Work To Be Done 


Joun H. Ames (19 years’ city manager 
experience), Ames, Iowa, population 12,555: 
Each department head has charge of certain 
specified operations in his department for 
which he is responsible and he has instruc- 
tions to carry out such operations without 
further word from the manager. For special 
assignments I use a system of work orders. 
These orders are issued in duplicate, with the 
original sent to the department head and the 


carbon copy retained in my office. When the 
original work order is returned with the no- 
tation of work satisfactorily done, the carbon 
is destroyed and the original filed. 

On important projects I work out a com- 
plete schedule of operations in graphic form 
for the guidance of the department head 
under whose supervision the work occurs. 
By frequent conferences I keep a check on 
the progress of the work. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN (24 years’ city man- 
ager experience), East Cleveland, Ohio, 
population 39,495: I give new department 
heads general instructions delegating certain 
responsibilities. These are subject-matter 
for an exchange of memoranda between the 
department head and the city manager. 
Work programs are prepared by the engi- 
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neering department after conferring with the 
department heads affected and the finance 
department. The final program is submitted 
to me and is usually considered in a confer- 
ence with the engineer and the director of 
finance present. Of course, I am often con- 
sulted on major points during the prepara- 
tion of the program and I indicate priority 
wherever a serious question is involved. 

C. A. HarreLL (16 years’ city manager 
experience), Schenectady, New York, popu- 
lation 87,549: I spend much time discussing 
with the department heads the projects to 
be undertaken, their priority, and procedure 
for handling the work. Following such a 
conference the department head sometimes 
submits to me a written memo covering the 
points discussed. If I approve it, I OK it 
and return the carbon copy to the depart- 
ment head and keep the original; if I do not 
approve it, I have a further conference with 
the department head. If more than one de- 
partment or office is involved, the procedure 
to be followed is outlined in a memo to the 
operating department chiefly concerned, with 
carbon copies going to other departments. 

Grorce M. Marcu (3 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Independence, Kansas, 
population 11,565: The over-all picture of 
the work to be done by each department is 
practically fixed at the time the budget is 
made. Cities in Kansas are required to pre- 
pare budgets in July for the next succeeding 
year, and the budgeted expenditures for each 
department or fund may not be exceeded. 
I hold frequent conferences with department 
heads during the preparation of the budget 
and again after its adoption, when adjust- 
ments are necessary to make the depart- 
mental programs fit the available revenue. 
Expenditures for the entire year are thus 
mapped out in advance, and the inclusion of 
a work program in the budget is equivalent 
to a work order. As purchasing agent for all 
departments I can exercise priorities but 
this is seldom necessary. I leave the work- 
ing out of the program as much as possible 
to the department head. 

Henry A. YANcEY (21 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Charlotte, North Carolina, 
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population 100,899: The normal routine 
work of the department is left to the depart- 
ment head and he is held accountable for it, 
I issue work orders after council meetings 
but the sequence of accomplishment is left 
to the department head, unless for some 
reason unknown to him the work more re- 
cently authorized is the more important, in 
which case the memorandum indicates that 
it shall have priority over other work. On 
important matters written memoranda are 
used; on routine matters instructions are 
given orally by telephone or directly. 


Contacting Department Heads 


Do you encourage department heads to call 
separately at your office at certain times 
or only when summoned? To what extent 
do you leave line department heads to 
their own devices? . 
Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I am in con- 

tact with most department heads each day. 
They call separately at the office when some 
matter comes up on which they need my 
advice. On occasion, I call the individual 
department heads in for conference on im- 
portant matters. More frequently I go to 
their offices as this provides a means for me 
to keep in contact with the work in the field 
and at the same time does not interfere 
with the department head’s control of his 
activities during such conferences. 

I attempt to give department heads very 
wide latitude in the execution of work for 
which they are responsible. The amount of 
latitude depends somewhat upon the indi- 
vidual’s experience and ability, but it is my 
policy to delegate just as much of the re- 
sponsibility as I feel can be safely assumed. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: Department heads may call at my 
office at any time but of course they do so 
only when the matter cannot be disposed of 
without consulting me. I encourage them to 
accept and act upon their own responsibil- 
ity. They are inclined to take up too many 
matters with me rather than too few. Some 
department heads need more direction than 
others. I confer with administrative per- 
sonnel when matters need discussion. Most 
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matters are covered by specific instructions 
in establishing routines. 

C. A. HarreELL, Schenectady, New York: 
The department heads know that they can 
always see me without a formal appointment 
and during the course of the day all of the 
major operating department heads are in my 
office either on their own initiative or by call 
at least once, and sometimes two or three 
times. If I do not call them they will often 
drop in to see if I have anything to discuss 
with them. After procedures have been es- 
tablished, line department heads are left 
largely to their own devices until complaints 
or trouble develops. Even in such cases, if it 
is not serious, I usually allow the department 
head to proceed as planned rather than stifle 
his initiative by continually over-riding or 
changing his method of procedure. An ex- 
ception arises in dealing with service com- 
plaints which come to my office; the correc- 
tion of such complaints usually takes prece- 
dence over everything else. 

GrorcE M. Marcu, Independence, Kan- 
sas: I find I can get more information from 
casual meetings with department heads than 
at formal conferences where the tendency is 
to listen rather than talk. I reserve the for- 
mal conference for the few occasions where 
I expect to do most of the talking myself. 
I encourage department heads to call at my 
office or to stop me on my rounds at any 
time that suits their convenience, and find 
that time spent in this way is well spent and 
productive of good results. I leave depart- 
ment heads pretty much to their own devices 
and methods and try to make all suggestions 
in such a way that they can be adopted by 
the man concerned as his own without losing 
his feeling of responsibility. 

Henry A. Yancey, Charlotte, North 
Carolina: Department heads have priority 
over the public in seeing me in so far as 
possible without giving offense to the public. 
They are privileged to call at my office when 
and as often as they may deem it necessary. 
If I want to be informed on some particular 
work I call the department head to my office. 
In all other cases the department heads are 
left to their own devices. 


Tours of Inspection 


How often do you make tours of inspection 
of offices in the city hall and of outside 
activities, and for what purposes? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I have no 
regular schedule of time for inspection of 
the departments. I make field visits as often 
as possible during the busy construction sea- 
son. The amount of time and frequency of 
visits varies greatly. I make it a practice to 
make tours of the city about once every two 
weeks with the street foreman, assistant city 
manager, and department heads having 
numerous small outside projects under their 
supervision. These tours are for the purpose 
of discussing in the field the work to be done 
and its order of importance. Sometimes, un- 
expected situations arise which necessitate 
special inspection trips but in such cases the 
department head usually requests help in 
making some decision and the trip is made 
at his suggestion. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN, East Cleveland, 
Ohio: The city hall is quite small and I 
usually make daily visits to every office. I 
spend about three hours a week inspecting 
municipal activities in the various parts of 
the city. I also spend about three hours a 
week stopping in at various places of busi- 
ness to talk with merchants and _business- 
men and professional people. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
My assistant and I spend one-half hour each 
morning on the way to the office inspecting 
various activities. Several times during the 
week I may visit a major activity or con- 
struction project with the department head 
concerned, usually with regard to a specific 
problem. I also visit the major operating 
offices in the city hall several times a week, 
often with no particular item or subject to 
be discussed—just to wander in and out. 
I believe a manager can profitably spend at 
least two afternoons a week on roaming in- 
spection trips. 

GeorceE M. Marcu, Independence, Kan- 
sas: I like to make inspection tours, both 
inside and outside city hall. I visit each 
office and at least one outside job every day. 
I know of no better way to learn what is 
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going on and to discover things, both good 
and bad, that otherwise would not come to 
my attention. I must confess, however, that 
the main reason I make these trips is that I 
derive a lot of pleasure from watching the 
wheels of progress turn. 

Henry A. YANcEY, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina: I do not make any regular tours of 
inspection of outside activities or city hall 
offices. Sometimes a department head will 
request me to visit some outside activity or 
office with a view to consulting him about 
this work. I often visit several city offices 
just before the lunch hour or before the close 
of the day. I have found that such visits 
provide the department head with an oppor- 
tunity to bring up problems which he might 
think were not important enough to justify 
a call at my office. 


Means of Communication 


To what extent do you put interoffice com- 
munications into writing rather than use 
telephone or personal conferences? To 
what extent do you use written instruc- 
tions and manuals to cover handling of 
routine matters? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Only impor- 
tant matters which involve some change in 
procedure or policy are issued in the form 
of formal communications. I prefer to issue 
most instructions through the medium of 
work orders or by telephone or personal con- 
tact with the department head. We have a 
PBX telephone switchboard in my office 
which permits rapid communication with the 
various departments. To attempt to handle 
routine matters by means of written com- 
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munications would slow up procedure con- 
siderably. No appreciable difficulties have 
been experienced in handling routine mat- 
ters in this manner. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
Practically all interdepartmental communica- 
tions of any consequence are put into writ- 
ing, even though the telephone or personal 
conference may be used in order to expedite 
matters. Conferences often are followed 
either by written instructions or confirma- 
tion. One reason for this is to make sure 
that the matter is carried through as agreed, 
and also to relieve the mental strain in my 
office of wondering whether or not a particu- 
lar item has had proper attention. 

GrorceE M. Marcu, Independence, Kan- 
sas: I try to make a written record in dupli- 
cate of all instructions and routine mem- 
oranda. This lends emphasis and assists me 
in following through. I find that putting 
an idea down in black and white helps to 
clarify it, both for me and for the other fel- 
low, and avoids misunderstandings. 

Henry A. YANcEY, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina: While the more important matters 
are put into writing, those of lesser impor- 
tance are taken care of by telephone or con- 
ference in my office. I have not found it 
necessary to write manuals of instruction 
except in a very few instances, and in these 
instances the department head was not well 
qualified for his work in one way or another. 
When it becomes necessary to reduce the 
simplest instructions to writing and to out- 
line a chart for the activities of a particular 
office there is something wrong with the de- 
partment staff. 
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First Training Institute for City Managers 


By RICHARD H. CUSTER* 
Town Manager, Fort Fairfield, Maine 


URING the week of September 9 a 
training institute for Maine town and 
city managers, the first of its kind in 

the country, attracted 25 managers to the 
University of Maine campus at Orono for 
an intensive and comprehensive review of 
the managerial job in municipal government. 
Representing cities and towns ranging in 
population from 400 to 30,000 and annual 
budgets from $18,000 to $1,500,000, the 
managers heard talks and participated in dis- 
cussions on nearly every phase of municipal 
management in a program sponsored jointly 
by the Maine town and city managers, the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
and the University of Maine. 

The five-day program featured a daily 
morning session at which the executive di- 
rector of the ICMA led the discussions which 
were confined strictly to the management 
job, and afternoon and evening sessions at 
which the managers discussed the problems 
facing local governments in Maine today. 

The first of the morning sessions was de- 
voted to an attempt to define the manager’s 
job in terms of such managerial functions as 
organization, public relations, planning, per- 
sonnel and training, budgeting, etc. It was 
pointed out that managers can not delegate 
the final responsibilities encompassed within 
these functions and that it is in this area that 
the true managerial job lies. 

After reviewing the various “publics” with 
which a local government has relationships, 
it was agreed by those present that the task 
of analyzing and formulating a program of 
public relations is an important function of 
the manager himself. Many techniques were 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Custer, who holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration from the 
University of Chicago, was formerly research 
assistant with International City Managers’ As- 
sociation; personnel technician with the Farm 
Credit Administration; and acting manager of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


suggested by which satisfactory public rela- 
tions could be effected, such as maintaining 
public buildings and equipment in good con- 
dition, training employees in courtesy and a 
spirit of service, and following an open-door 
policy in the manager’s office. Emphasis also 
was placed on informative and readable 
public reports, and it was pointed out that 
such reports must be made short, attractive, 
and interesting in order to compete success- 
fully with such media of entertainment as 
the radio and motion pictures. 

At the other morning sessions, the man- 
agerial functions of staffing and training, and 
planning were discussed. The keynote of 
these sessions was that management is large- 
ly the development of people, and it was 
asserted that the responsibility of training 
rests clearly with the manager himself. 
While the proper type of administrative or- 
ganization is important to the fulfillment of 
the managerial job, the proper staffing of 
this organization is even more essential. A 
fundamental aspect of staffing the organiza- 
tion is providing training for the manager’s 
aides and department heads designed to in- 
crease their efficiency and thus to make the 
organization more effective in getting things 
done. 

The afternoon and evening sessions of the 
institute supplemented these keynote ses- 
sions in a practical and effective manner. In 
the field of public relations, the managers 
heard a talk by Howard Keyo, publicity 
director of the University, who discussed the 
relations of administrative personnel with 
the press. In the field of organization an 
interesting discussion was held under the 
leadership of Professor Orren Hormell of 
Bowdoin College, during which the recently 
adopted charter of the city of Rockland was 
described by Carl C. Moran, member of that 
city’s council. This charter was developed 
by a group of 150 Rockland citizens after 
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considerable research and represents one of 
the most modern council-manager organiza- 
tions in New England. Throughout this dis- 
cussion the advisability was stressed of 
giving managers final authority over the 
appointment of personnel, and of developing 
an administrative code to define the adminis- 
trative tasks of the municipal government, 
rather than freezing details of operation in 
the charter. 

A significant discussion on personnel was 
led by Horace Estey, city manager of 
Bangor, who recently handled a difficult 
strike situation involving public works em- 
ployees in his city. Mr. Estey brought out 
the importance of up-to-date compensation 
and classification plans, which he felt were 
of extreme importance in clarifying manage- 
ment-employee relations. There seemed little 
doubt in the minds of those present that 
dealing with employee unions soon would be 
a major problem of managers. 

A large share of the institute was given 
over to discussion of financial problems fac- 
ing Maine cities and towns. In a discussion 
on “The Manager’s Place in Budget Plan- 
ning and Execution,” Fred D. Farnsworth, 
city manager of Rockland, pointed out that 
many aspects of budget administration could 
not be delegated by the manager to others. 
The budget message particularly, which he 
felt should accompany every budget docu- 
ment, should clearly reflect the manager’s 
own ideas and recommendations on the 
financial plan for the coming year. Bernal 
B. Allen, city manager of Auburn, strongly 
supported this viewpoint and further empha- 
sized the advisability of a pay-as-you-go 
policy for municipalities. In his discussion 
on “Debt Planning and Debt Restriction,” 
Mr. Allen cited examples of cities which had 
erred in building up excessive debt burdens 
in order to maintain pleasing tax rates. 

Another discussion of considerable inter- 
est to the managers was held under the lead- 
ership of David Stevens, Main State Tax 
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Assessor, and Professor L. L. Pelletier of 
Bowdoin College, concerning the problem of 
local revenues. It was pointed out by man- 
agers present that practically the only source 
of revenue open to municipal governments 
in Maine is the property tax, and that the 
state itself also uses this source for a size- 
able portion of its revenue. In the face of 
rising costs and increasing demands for sery- 
ice upon local governments, real property 
under this arrangement is being taxed in an 
almost confiscatory manner. The consensus 
was that the state should get out of the prop- 
erty tax field and that additional sources of 
revenue must be opened to municipalities. 
A sidelight on the financial problem of mu- 
nicipalities in Maine was presented in a talk 
by Dr. Kendall, dean of the department of 
education of the University, who presented 
the viewpoint of educators on the need for 
substantial additions to school facilities in 
the state. Since school facilities are financed 
locally, the discussion was of interest to the 
managers, who feared that any substantial 
expansion of educational plants in their mu- 
nicipalities would seriously hamper other 
local government functions and activities. 
City and town managers who attended the 
institute were: Bernal B. Allen, Guy R. 
Bailey, W. E. Brackett, Ernest H. Cole, 
D. B. Curtis, Richard H. Custer, E. P. Dyer, 
Phineas F. Ellis, Horace S. Estey, Fred D. 
Farnsworth, Everett Gerrish, Charles A. 
Haynes, Bion F. Jose, Percy R. Keller, Cle- 


ment Mayo, George F. Miller, L. W. O’Con- 


nor, Robert W. Palmer, Clarence E. Robin- 
son, Herbert A. Thomas, Irving C. Trufant, 
Charles H. Tucker, Daniel Webster, Everard 
A. Wentworth, and J. Merton Wyman. 
Much credit for the success of this in-service 
training project is due Professor Edward F. 
Dow, head of the department of government, 
University of Maine, who planned and di- 
rected the institute. At the final session the 
managers in attendance voted unanimously 
to hold the institute annually in the future. 
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Justifying Budgetary Requests 


By IRVING TENNER* 
Certified Public Accountant and Fiscal Consultant, Chicago 


Municipal budgets should be based on estimated work and cost units and 
on comparisons with standards of performance and appraisal of results. 


OME CITIES still base their budgets 
S largely on precedent. Appropriations 

are commonly made on the basis of a 
department’s past expenditures. This pro- 
cedure is an inducement to increase expendi- 
tures; the more a department spends the 
more it is likely to be granted. Under such 
a system an agency with a record of unex- 
pended appropriations is not likely to fare 
as well as one which spends all that is given 
to it. 

The remedy lies in placing emphasis on 
performance. Every department should be 
required to submit a written justification for 
its request in which it should outline its pro- 
posed program and activities in detail for 
its smallest sub-organization unit. It should 
indicate whether these activities are increas- 
ing or decreasing and how such increase or 
decrease will affect the requests for salaries, 
contractual services, materials, and equip- 
ment. The foregoing applies to all depart- 
ments. In addition, some departments be- 
cause of the nature of their activities will 
be in a position to utilize cost and work units 
and base all or part of their justifications on 
such units. 

By a cost unit is meant the cost of a unit 
of material or labor or of rendering a unit 
of service. By work units are meant those 
units which are selected to measure the 
amount of work performed. An example of 
a work unit is a cubic yard of garbage col- 
lected, while an example of a cost unit is the 
cost per cubic yard of garbage collected, or 
the cost of a ton of coal. Ordinarily, a work 





*Epitor’s Note: This article is based on a sur- 
vey made by Mr. Tenner for the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research. Mr. Tenner has a 
Ph.D. degree in public finance from Northwestern 
University and was formerly director of research 
for the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 


unit also serves as a cost unit, that is, usually 
cost units are determined by dividing the 
cost of performing the work by the number 
of work units involved. Work units are also 
used, however, independently to measure the 
elficiency of performance; for example, the 
number of cubic yards of garbage collected 
per man-hour. 

In some cases a single work or cost unit 
may be the key to the major part of a de- 
partment’s budget. To illustrate, the key to 
the budget for a department of public wel- 
fare, as far as relief is concerned, is the 
number of cases, estimates of which must in 
turn be based on forecasts of industrial ac- 
tivity and employment. In justifying the 
budgetary requests for this activity, the re- 
questing agency should start out with a 
general discussion of industrial and employ- 
ment forecasts and indicate how they will 
affect the relief load. Next should come an 
estimate of the number of cases of each kind 
expected to be handled. These should then 
be translated in terms of the number of case 
workers that will be needed and the super- 
visory and clerical staff in relation to the 
number of case workers. The personnel esti- 
mates should be converted into the number 
of persons required at various salary rates 
and the total amount requested for salaries. 
Material, supply, and equipment require- 
ments will be more or less proportionate to 
the number of case workers employed. Quan- 
tities multiplied by unit costs will give the 
estimated cost of materials, supplies, and 
equipment. The same line of thought should 
be pursued in requesting the amounts to be 
expended for direct relief. The starting 
point here too is the estimated number of 
cases of each kind and the budgets applicable 
to each kind of case. These individual 
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budgets involve an estimate of the kind and 
amount of items entering into each budget as 
well as price estimates. 

Few departments will be able to base all 
of their budgetary requests on estimated 
work and cost units but most will find that 
they can base some of their requests on such 
units. One of the first steps to be taken, 
therefore, is for the budget agency to find 
out to what extent cost and work units are 
being compiled. A questionnaire somewhat 
along the following lines should be submitted 
to each department: 

What cost and measurement units do you 

compile ? 

What use do you make of these units? 

What other cost or measurement units do 

you think your department should com- 
pile? 

What use could you make of such units? 

The answers should be studied by the 
budget agency. This agency should then 
proceed to explore, in cooperation with the 
departments concerned, the possibilities of 
establishing additional cost and work units 
and their potential uses. An inventory should 
be made of the activities of each department. 
This inventory should not only list the main 
activities of the department but also all of 
the detailed work involved in carrying on 
the activity. For example, it is not sufficient 
to list “administration” as an activity of a 
department, bureau, or division. The de- 
tailed activities comprising “administration” 
including such items as typing, filing, and 
answering inquiries should be listed. In gen- 
eral, these listings should be as detailed as 
a job specification description. The number 
of man-hours involved in carrying on each 
of the activities should be determined. These 
inventories will reveal which of the activities 
are susceptible to measurement and whether 
these are sufficiently important to warrant 
establishing them as cost and work units. 

Certain valuable by-products would result 
from this survey. For example, many de- 
partments fail to make maximum use of 
their skilled employees. Thus, a department 
may need the services of a stenographer for, 
let us say, only half of the time. Under the 
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system in vogue at present in many munici- 
palities, such stenographer spends half of 
her time either doing nothing or else doing 
the work which a junior clerk at a smaller 
salary could well perform. This study may 
reveal similar conditions in several depart- 
ments with the result that two or more 
agencies might arrange to use jointly the 
services of one stenographer, or it might lead 
to the establishment of a central stenographic 
pool. Another example of a likely benefit is 
the better utilization of staff by departments 
having peak loads. The staff of such an 
agency is frequently idle part of the time. If 
the peak load occurs at different times in 
various departments, the survey might result 
in a reduction in staff through interchange of 
employees during peak-load periods. 

Reducing all activities to the lowest pos- 
sible denominator may also provide the 
means of comparing the efficiency with 
which the same kind of work (e.g., typing, 
filing, and billing) is performed in different 
departments. Moreover, the techniques em- 
ployed in establishing the measurement or 
cost unit for a particular activity in one de- 
partment can be used also for other depart- 
ments. For instance, the same methods of 
compiling equipment operation costs and 
measuring the efficiency of operation of 
equipment can be used by all departments. 
Finally, the detailed inventory is valuable 
in that it may reveal subdivisions of an ac- 
tivity which are measurable even though the 
main activity itself is not measurable. Thus, 
even though the activities of the treasurer’s 
office are not measurable, the sub-activity of 
bill-collecting is measurable. 

Great care will have to be exercised to 
compile only useful data and to compile 
them at minimum cost. For example, it is 
not always necessary to set up a formal cost 
accounting system in order to obtain unit 
costs. A detailed classification of expendi- 
tures may provide the necessary information. 
It may not even be necessary to allocate 
general overhead expenses unless comparison 
is to be made with a national standard which 
does include overhead. 
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Work unit data can be made most useful 
if standards of performance are established. 
After a municipality has set up cost and 
measurement units and used them in pre- 
paring and justifying the budget, it should 
proceed to establish standards. Standards are 
formulated on the basis of past experience 
plus observation and study to determine 
whether or not past results can be improved. 
This involves examining the methods em- 
ployed, noting the weak points, and taking 
steps to eliminate them. Frequently, several 
alternatives may have to be tried before the 
best method of doing the work is found. In 
one case, it was discovered that by changing 
from three-man to two-man refuse collection 
teams the number of cubic yards of refuse 
collected per man was increased consider- 
ably, resulting in a reduction in unit costs, 
In another case, a study was made of the 
number of building inspections which an 
inspector should make per day. It was an 
easy matter thereafter to see whether the 
inspection bureau was performing its work 
efficiently by noting the average number of 
inspections that were being made per in- 
spector-day. Moreover, on the basis of fore- 
casts of building construction during the 
budget period, estimates could be made of 
the number of inspections that would be 
required and of the number of inspectors to 
be employed. 
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Some of the factors that will have to be 
kept in mind in developing and using the 
standards are: (1) Those who set up the 
standards must be thoroughly familiar with 
the work. (2) The standards should be set 
up on the basis of actual physical examina- 
tion of the activity and the actual measure- 
ment of the time it takes to perform the 
particular job. (3) As a check an analysis 
should be made of past performance, if rec- 
ords of such performance are available. (4) 
In general, wherever possible two or more 
independent methods should be developed 
each to serve as a check against the other. 
(5) Wherever applicable the experience of 
outside organizations carrying on similar 
work should be investigated. (6) The fig- 
ures should be compiled for as large a group 
as possible and for as long a period as pos- 
sible. (7) Variations from standard should 
be carefully investigated and proper action 
taken to remove the cause or adjust the 
standard. (8) The standards should not be 
considered inflexible but should be changed 
if warranted by changes in conditions. (9) 
The figures must not be considered absolute 
but merely as rough approximations. Devia- 
tions from the standards should be expected 
but such deviations should be accounted for. 
Proper judgment plays an important part in 
both setting up the standards and appraising 
actual results in terms of the standards 
set up. 


Current Municipal Problems 





Management and Financing of 
Municipal Hospitals 
How are municipal hospitals governed? 
To what extent do room rents and 
other charges meet operating and mainte- 
nance costs? Information on these points 
was recently obtained by the International 
City Managers’ Association from the city 
managers of 29 cities, 14 of which are over 


25,000, and 15 from 5,000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion; the data and comments are sum- 
marized in this article. 

Municipal hospitals are governed by a 
separate board in 16 of these cities and are 
managed by a superintendent appointed by 
the city manager in 13 cities. The city man- 
ager and council review and approve the 
hospital budget in three-fourths of the cities 
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with separate boards. Hospitals in one-third 
of the cities reporting received all of their 
revenue from charges for room rents and 
other services. One-third received from 90 
to 99 per cent and still another third—chiefly 
the larger cities—received from 5 to 87 per 
cent of their income from such sources. 

Separate Hospital Board. The 16 cities 
which have administrative hospital boards 
are: Ames, Iowa; Bedford, Ohio; Bruns- 
wick, Georgia; Dallas, Nacogdoches, Sweet- 
water, and Wichita Falls, Texas; Flint, 
Grand Haven, and Jackson, Michigan; Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida; Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Nevada, Missouri; Two Rivers, Wisconsin; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; and Winfield, 
Kansas. 

The hospital board consists of five to 
seven members in 14 cities, while one city 
has 11 and another 15 members. Members 
of the board are appointed by the mayor or 
council in 12 cities, by the city manager in 
one city, and by other agencies in three 
cities. One of the latter is Brunswick where 
two board members are appointed by the 
city, two by the county, and two by the 
health board. Another is Wichita Falls 
where the council appoints three and county 
court three, with the county judge and the 
city manager as ex-officio members. Finally, 
in Dallas nominations to the five-member 
board are made by a joint committee of 
councilmen and county commissioners and 
submitted to the councilmen and county 
court for confirmation. Bedford, Ohio, is 
the only city where the city manager, with 
the approval of the council, appoints the 
board and serves as chairman of the board. 
In most cities the terms of board members 
are staggered so that the council makes but 
one or two appointments a year. 

The hospital superintendent in 14 of the 
16 cities is appointed by the hospital board, 
while in Ames, Iowa, the city manager ap- 
points the superintendent although the board 
is appointed by the mayor. In Sweetwater, 
_ Texas, the city manager as executive officer 
of the hospital board appoints the superin- 
tendent with the approval of the board. 

City managers were asked to report what 
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difficulties, if any, the city had had with hos- 
pital administrative boards. Most cities re- 
ported that pleasant relationships exist be- 
tween the city council and the board, since 
the board members are appointed by the 
council. One city reported, however, that the 
council believes that the hospital board is 
too strict about receiving indigent cases. In 
another city the city manager believes the 
hospital board went too far in providing that 
certain information could be released only 
through the chairman of the board. In still 
another city there is evidence of poor budget- 
ing and laxness in general business manage- 
ment at the hospital. 

The hospital board in most cities is inde- 
pendent of the city council after it is ap- 
pointed. The council has little or no control 
over the appointment of the superintendent, 
and the council and manager have little to 
say about the hospital budget except as it 
may be affected by allocation of city funds. 
According to one manager this type of con- 
trol is entirely inadequate. In one city it 
is reported that the hospital board has in- 
sisted upon increased budget appropriations 
which were not in line with increases in 
other governmental activities. 

No Hospital Board. In 13 cities the hos- 
pital is administered as a regular city de- 
partment or as a division of the health 
department although some cities have advis- 
ory committees. These 13 cities are Austin, 
Texas; Bay City and Pontiac, Michigan; 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Colorado Springs, Col- 
orado; Kansas City, Missouri; Lakeland, 
Sarasota, and St. Petersburg, Florida; Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma; Pittsburgh, California; 
Portsmouth, Ohio; and Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
In all except two of these cities the hospital 
is a separate department. The two cities are 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Kansas 
City, Missouri. In Kansas City, which op- 
erates two general hospitals and a_ tuber- 
culosis hospital, a business manager in the 
health department has direct supervision 
over all non-medical matters including per- 
sonnel, budget, purchasing, and maintenance. 
In addition each hospital has a medical di- 
rector who supervises medical care of pa- 
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tients, and is chiefly concerned with interns, 
resident physicians, and the voluntary staff. 

In all 13 cities the hospital and its finances 
are directly controlled by the city manager 
and council or by the health director. The 
hospital superintendent is appointed by the 
city manager in 11 cities; in Bay City and 
Pittsburgh he is appointed by the council. 

Nine of the 13 cities have advisory boards 
or committees that generally are appointed 
by the city manager for the purpose of mak- 
ing recommendations on hospital problems 
and bridging the gap between the medical 
staff and over-all management. These ad- 
visory boards usually meet only at the call 
of the city manager. In Pontiac the advisory 
board has not functioned since 1939. In 
Beloit the advisory board of six members 
appointed by the manager assists in making 
rules and regulations for the operation of 
the hospital. The city manager and hospital 
superintendent are ex-officio members of the 
advisory board in Beloit, and no physician 
can be appointed to it. This board also ap- 
proves all members of the medical staff, and 
on request advises the city manager on mat- 
ters pertaining to the hospital. In Kansas 
City the advisory board is made up of the 
superintendents of three of the largest pri- 
vate hospitals in the city, and their sole 
function is to advise the business manager 
and the health department in the prepara- 
tion of the budget and on general policies for 
business management of the city hospitals. 

The four cities which have no advisory 
board are Colorado Springs, Pawhuska, 
Portsmouth, and St. Petersburg. St. Peters- 
burg had an advisory board which was dis- 
continued several years ago and its functions 
taken over by the public health committee 
of the city council. 

Financing Operation and Maintenance. 
Eleven cities received all of their revenues 
for operation and maintenance in the past 
fiscal year from room rents and other charges 
for hospital service. These cities are Ames, 
lowa; Bay City and Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Nacogdoches 
and Sweetwater, Texas; Pawhuska and 
Shawnee, Oklahoma; Pittsburg, California; 


Portsmouth, Ohio; Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
Grand Haven raised its hospital rates last 
June in order to keep on the credit side; in 
previous years deficits were paid from the 
general fund. In recent years the Ports- 
mouth hospital has had a surplus which has 
been transferred to the general fund. The 
Sweetwater hospital has always been self- 
supporting. Apparently these 11 cities have 
had few charity patients this past year, or 
perhaps the charges for such patients were 
paid by the county. 

Eight cities received from 90 to 99 per 
cent of their hospital revenues from nontax 
sources. The two 99-per-cent cities are Bed- 
ford, Ohio, and Muskogee, Oklahoma. Two 
other cities, Colorado Springs and Flint, se- 
cured 95 per cent of their total hospital 
revenues from nontax sources. In Colorado 
Springs the remainder of the amount needed 
in 1945, $23,000, was made up from tax 
funds. It is estimated that for 1946 the city 
will need to provide between $60,000 and 
$75,000 from tax funds to meet a deficit 
caused by increased labor costs. In Flint the 
hospital board requested the city council to 
make up an anticipated deficit which this 
year is about 5 per cent of the total, reflect- 
ing chiefly uncollected accounts and low 
allowances made by the county welfare 
board for indigent cases. The welfare board 
allows $6 per day per patient compared with 
actual costs of approximately $9 per day. 
Beloit, Wisconsin, and Winfield, Kansas, 
received 94 per cent from charges for hos- 
pital service and 6 per cent from tax reve- 
nues. St. Petersburg, Florida, received 93 
per cent of the total from revenue collected 
from patients and miscellaneous services. 
The 7 per cent ($24,783) contributed by the 
city was for the care of charity patients at 
the general hospital and a deficit in the op- 
eration of the negro hospital. Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, received 90 per cent of its hospital reve- 
nue from service charges and the remainder 
from tax revenues. 

Nine cities raised less than 90 per cent of 
their hospital revenues from nontax sources. 
Pontiac, Michigan, and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
got slightly over 87 per cent from service 
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charges. In Wichita Falls the city and coun- 
ty paid regular rates for charity patients 
certified through the city-county welfare de- 
partment. The hospitals in Brunswick, 
Georgia, and Jackson, Michigan, received 85 
per cent of their revenues from nontax 
sources, the remainder being made up from 
tax revenues and from private subscriptions 
and donations. Lakeland, Florida, received 
83 per cent from nontax sources and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, 75 per cent. 

The larger cities, Austin and Dallas, 
Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri, are in a 
somewhat different classification because 
these cities are large enough to have private 
hospitals for paying patients while indigent 
cases go to the publicly-owned hospitals. 
Austin received slightly more than 55 per 
cent and Dallas only 14 per cent of its reve- 
nue from nontax sources. In Dallas the 86 
per cent from tax sources is divided equally 
between the city and county. 

In Kansas City the three municipal hos- 
pitals admit no one who is able to pay for 
hospital care. The city, however, collects 
from insurance companies when hospitaliza- 
tion is carried and is sufficient to take care 
of an otherwise indigent patient. In some 
cases patients are billed at one-half or one- 
fourth of the regular rate where the patient 
is considered to be on the borderline between 
being indigent and being able to pay. There 
are comparatively few cases of this type, 
but occasionally where there is a long period 
of hospitalization the social service depart- 
ment finds that a patient is able to pay a 
portion of hospital costs. Kansas City there- 
fore secures only 5 per cent of its total opera- 
tion and maintenance costs from service 
charges, the remainder being made up from 
tax revenues, clinic prescription fees, and 
charges for special medicines such as peni- 
cillin. 

How does the city manager and council 
control the hospital budget in cities where 
there is a separate hospital board? In 12 of 
the 16 cities with hospital boards the budget 
is subject to review and approval by the 
city manager and council. In Dallas the 
council and county court approved the hos- 
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pital budget as well as new positions and 
salary increases. The city of Dallas exer- 
cises administrative control over the hospital 
budget. In Grand Haven, Michigan, in addi- 
tion to council approval of the budget the 
city manager OK’s all purchases. Any con- 
trol the manager and council may exercise 
over the hospital budget in these 12 cities 
usually is limited to the time the budget is 
adopted. In four cities with hospital boards 
the manager and council have no control 
over the hospital budget. These cities are 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Muskogee, Oklahoma; and Nacog- 
doches, Texas. 

Free Service or Reduced Rates. How does 
the city determine when to give free hospital 
service or to reduce rates? In Dallas appli- 
cants for free service are interviewed by the 
staff of the social service department which 
determines the merit of each case and makes 
recommendation as to whether the request 
should be granted. The standard family in- 
come budget prepared by the local council 
of social welfare agencies and the economic 
committee of the Dallas Medical Society is 
used as a guide. The employer of the appli- 
cant is asked to confirm wages reported by 
the applicant. A somewhat similar proced- 
ure is followed at Kansas City, where the 
prospective patient is investigated by the 
division of medical social service of the hos- 
pital to determine whether he should be ad- 
mitted and the amount that he should pay 
on the basis of family income. 

The hospitals in 12 other cities with popu- 
lations of over 25,000 follow varying pro- 
cedures. Austin, Texas, has paid investiga- 
tors to determine whether free service or 
paid service should be given. Bay City, 
Michigan, has a board of physicians called 
a “filter board” to whom applicants for re- 
duced rates must apply. If approved by the 
board the county pays the city at a reduced 
rate. Colorado Springs does not provide any 
free services but has several special rates 
carried over from the time when the hospital 
was privately owned. In Flint, Michigan, 
the policy on free service or reduced rates 
is decided by the hospital board. In Jack- 
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son, Michigan, all free service is determined 
by the county welfare department. Free 
service or reduced rates in Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, are available only by resolution of the 
city council on recommendation of the hos- 
pital superintendent, and very few applica- 
tions of this kind are granted. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, the city relief de- 
partment investigates applications for re- 
duced rates; in recent years revenues of the 
hospital have been sufficient to turn over 
some money to the general fund. In St. 
Petersburg, Florida, social service workers 
determine who is qualified for free service or 
service at reduced rates. In Wichita Falls, 
Texas, all charity cases are certified through 
the city-county welfare department. In 
Wilmington, North Carolina, the question of 
free service is determined on the basis of an 
investigation by the associated charities. No 
free service is given in Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
and in Beloit, Wisconsin, the county wel- 
fare department pays the bills of indigents. 

Among the smaller cities of less than 
25,000, Nacogdoches, Texas, pays the bills 
of indigent patients but during the past five 
years there have been no such patients. In 
Sweetwater, Texas, all charity work comes 
through the city-county welfare unit which 
pays at reduced rates. Pittsburg, California, 
and Grand Haven, Michigan, provide no free 
service but Grand Haven gives a 10 per cent 
discount to residents of the city and a 50 
per cent discount to the medical and nursing 
staff. Ames, Iowa, has no free service except 
to hospital employees. City employees in- 
jured on the job are not charged for hospital 
service because the city furnishes electric 
and water service to the hospital without 
charge. 

Free service or reduced rates for indigents 
are provided in Brunswick, Georgia, when 
applicants are certified by the relief officer; 
in Lakeland, Florida, when need for hospi- 
talization is determined by the health de- 
partment and eligibility for free service by 
the welfare department; in Sarasota, Florida, 
when the county and the city health depart- 
ment agree to pay for indigent persons; and 
in Nevada, Missouri, when the city certifies 
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charity cases. The city manager of Nevada 
has recommended that the practice be dis- 
continued and that funds for this service be 
included in the annual community chest 
drive. 

Bedford, Ohio, allows legal residents of 
the city a 10 per cent discount on room rates, 
while the county pays for hospitalization of 
indigent persons. In Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, the county determines indigent cases in 
need of care, and the community chest de- 
termines whether distress cases should have 
free service or reduced rates. The chest has 
a revolving fund and distress cases are re- 
quired to make refund to the chest when in 
a position to do so. Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
has special rates authorized by the hospital 
board for families of staff doctors, hospital 
employees, and welfare clients. 

None of the 29 cities reporting have any 
publicly-sponsored means of raising funds 
for the maintenance and operation of hos- 
pital service over and above the charges for 
regular services and tax revenues. Some hos- 
pitals receive occasional gifts of equipment 
from citizens, as in Beloit, Bedford, and 
Sarasota; while several other cities, includ- 
ing Portsmouth and Jackson, receive private 
subscriptions and donations in the form of 
room furnishings. St. Petersburg is consid- 
ering the adoption of special charges or other 
publicly-sponsored means of raising revenue 
to finance needed hospital facilities. 

Conclusion. In many cities with a hospital 
board the council and chief administrator 
have little control over either general policies 
or the budget of the hospital. The munici- 
pal hospital in smaller cities is probably the 
only hospital in the area, and most or all of 
its patients pay for services. In the larger 
cities the people who can pay for hospital 
care go to privately operated hospitals and 
a municipal hospital is reserved for those 
who cannot pay or can meet only part of the 
cost. Hospital operating costs have increased 
considerably in the past two years on ac- 
count of increased cost of labor and sup- 
plies, and room rentals and other charges 
have not been raised sufficiently to offset 
these increases. 








News of the Month 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


y endaage S. Proposed rules for adminis- 

tering the recently enacted federal-aid 
airport act have been published and public 
hearings will be conducted by the CAA be- 
ginning on October 28. The CAA expects to 
accept airport project requests soon. 

Traffic Safety. President Truman on Sep- 
tember 5 established a federal committee to 
promote highway safety and to reduce traffic 
accidents. A dozen federal agencies will 
each designate a representative on the com- 
mittee which will cooperate with state and 
local governments in promoting safety. This 
committee grew out of the President’s Safety 
Conference held in Washington last May. 
The Automotive Safety Foundation has es- 
tablished a uniform laws division to further 
recommendations of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference to the end that all states 
and municipalities will adopt the standards 
set forth in the uniform motor vehicle code 
and model traffic ordinance. 

Hospitals. The Federal Security Agency 
has appointed a federal hospital council that 
will have responsibility for advising the 
surgeon general, approving his regulations 
governing the acceptance of state construc- 
tion plans for hospitals, and serving as an 
appeal agency for states whose plans are dis- 
approved. The commission on hospital care 
of the American Hospital Association is pro- 
viding information and advice on methods 
and procedures in making state surveys. 
Forty states have actually started hospital 
surveys. The United States Public Health 
Service is preparing regulations interpreting 
the hospital survey and construction act un- 
der which the federal government will finance 
one-third of the cost of construction of hos- 
pitals which are approved as part of a state 
plan. Such funds may be used in the actual 
construction of new buildings, expansion, re- 
modeling, and alteration of existing build- 
ings, and initial equipment of any such 


buildings, but cannot be used for the acquisi- 
tion of land. . . . Shortly before Congress 
adjourned it passed a bill authorizing the 
various federal. departments to establish 
health programs for their employees. 

Police Radio. Rumors that the Federal 
Communications Commission will compel 
municipal police radios to vacate immedi- 
ately the 30-40 magicycle band at great 
expense for new plants and equipment are 
absolutely groundless, according to the 
American Municipal Association. As a gen- 
eral practice FCC assigns frequencies only 
in the 152-162 Mc band for new plants or 
for old plants installing major replacements. 
Even then, for a good cause, a city may stay 
in the old band. 

Escalator Clauses. The comptroller gen- 
eral of the United States has held that pro- 
curement officers of the federal government 
may accept bids containing escalator clauses. 
In Pasadena, California, the city attorney 
has drafted a price adjustment clause which 
the city is using in municipal contracts to 
provide an equitable adjustment to cover 
fluctuating prices and at the same time meet 
statutory and charter requirements for com- 
petitive bidding (copy of this clause may be 
secured on request to PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT). 





City Employees Strike for More Pay 
in Pontiac and Milwaukee 


pntcmneeas employee strikes in two 

cities held the spotlight during the past 
month. In Pontiac, Michigan, 310 municipal 
employees returned to work on October 9 
after a 42-day strike. The city offered and 
the union accepted a raise of $12.50 a month 
for all city employees retroactive to July 1 
and until December 31. The settlement is 
at a rate of about 6% cents an hour on a 
44-hour week. Last May the CIO union had 
demanded a $20-a-month increase for salaried 
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workers and 15-cents-an-hour increase for 
hourly employees, a 40-hour week with time 
and one-half for overtime, time off with full 
pay for 10 legal holidays and election days, 
and a closed shop. Some of the 310 em- 
ployees were not union members but were 
prevented by pickets from entering their 
places of work. Employees not on strike in- 
cluded all firemen and policemen, about 230 
hospital employees, and about 40 depart- 
mental heads and emergency employees. 

The settlement is not permanent. The city 
would have granted “reasonable” pay in- 
creases long ago but was prevented from 
doing so by the 15-mill tax limit. To secure 
more funds the city council has put on the 
November 5 ballot a proposal to amend the 
charter to provide for 10 mills to operate the 
city government, with two out of the 10 to 
be set aside for capital improvements, as 
compared to 6.15 mills the city is allotted 
this year for operation. Ten mills would in- 
crease the city’s revenue about $400,000. 
There is some doubt that the amendment 
will pass because none of the unions have 
voted to give it active support. 

In Milwaukee a 10-day strike by 270 mu- 
nicipal employees who are members of three 
CIO unions ended on September 25. These 
employees included garbage plant and col- 
lection workers, tree trimmers, laborers, and 
janitors. After the strike started the public 
works commissioner notified the strikers that 
they would have to be back to work on or 
before September 26 or have their services 
terminated as being absent without leave. 
The city attorney advised that employees 
so discharged would not be restored within 
six months, and then only if the employees 
qualified through the civil service depart- 
ment. The city council refused to deal with 
the striking union and insisted that any 
wage increases granted would be made only 
in connection with a general revision of the 
salary ordinance effective January 1. The 
council on September 30 adopted an ordi- 
nance to provide that salaries shall be ad- 
justed for the following year on the basis of 
the September 15 consumer’s price index of 


the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for Milwaukee. In addition, five points will 
be allowed to measure the wartime effects of 
deterioration in quality, lessened availabil- 
ity of goods, and disappearance of low-priced 
merchandise. The adjustment is based on a 
salary of $1,620 a year and the cost-of- 
living increment provided city employees 
will be increased on January 1 from $36.44 
per month to approximately $65 per month. 

Strike news from other cities includes a 
24-hour work stoppage in Detroit by 1,000 
garbage collection truck drivers and helpers 
on October 1 in order to march to the city 
hall with demands for higher wages. The 
school system in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
opened 10 days behind schedule on Septem- 
ber 16 when a strike of teachers was settled 
with a 10-per-cent pay increase and recog- 
nition of the Norwalk Teachers’ Association 
as the sole bargaining agency in negotiating 
future contracts. An Oklahoma court re- 
cently held that a labor union of city gar- 
bage collectors in Tulsa could not strike 
against the city, and the court issued an in- 
junction prohibiting picketing. 





City Officials Ask State to Take Over 
Assessment of Property 


UNICIPAL officials attending the an- 

nual conference of the League of 
California Cities in San Diego in September 
adopted a resolution proposing that responsi- 
bility for making assessments of all property 
subject to the ad valorem tax be transferred 
from the cities and counties to the state in 
order to accomplish an equalization of prop- 
erty taxes. It was proposed that local assess- 
ment areas be created with a full-time assess- 
ing staff in each area. While the assessors 
would be working for the state they would be 
residents of the area in which they work but 
at the same time would not be subject to 
local political pressure. Local governments 
would retain the right of protesting or ap- 
pealing individual assessments or assessment 
policies. Provision would be made for the 
adjustment of local tax rate limits to protect 
the solvency of local units using higher ratios 
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of assessment than the average throughout 
the state. These changes would be brought 
about by constitutional amendment. 

In proposing a system of centralized as- 
sessment the League of California Cities seeks 
to achieve full and equitable assessment of 
all property. The report issued by the 
League states: “What we seek to achieve is 
full and equitable assessment of all property 
. . . « for city and county assessors have 
inherited assessment roles so far out of line 
that only a complete reassessment of all 
property could possibly bring about a proper 
equalization. This is difficult to accomplish 
politically and for an elected assessor it be- 
comes impossible. It is difficult also because 
it is expensive, and unfortunately our city 
councils and boards of supervisors are re- 
luctant to provide funds for even so vital a 
task. . . . Our assessors, elected or appointed, 
have not been trained for this technical job.” 
The city assessors meeting at the San Diego 
conference voted unanimously for turning 
over the assessment function to the state, but 
they were unanimous in their opposition to 
any proposal to turn city assessment over 
to the county assessors. The transfer of this 
function to the state would not violate the 
home-rule_ principle, according to the 
League, because assessments involve tech- 
nical considerations rather than questions of 
policy. 





Terminal Airports Can Be Made 
Self-Supporting, Survey Reveals 
T= majority of terminal-type airports 

can be made self-supporting within a 
few years without undue burden on aviation, 
provided that a sound financial plan is es- 
tablished and all revenue sources, including 
terminal building concessions, are aggressive- 
ly developed. This is the basic conclusion 
of an 18-month survey of operations at 51 
selected airports made by the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business Administration, 
with the results presented in a book entitled 
Terminal Airport Financing and Manage- 
ment. Satisfactory progress toward this goal 
is not likely to materialize, however, accord- 
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ing to the report, without radical changes in 
present management practices. More effec. 
tive exploitation of revenues from terminal 
building concessions, including restaurants 
and shops, is especially essential. 

According to the report, airport users 
should pay proportional charges to cover 
their share of the cost of facilities used, such 
share to include annual operating and main- 
tenance expenses, interest and depreciation, 
and an equitable local tax charge. In apply- 
ing this general principle to commercial air 
carriers, which are the chief users of ter- 
minal-type airports, the basis of the charge 
should be the number of landings adjusted 
for weight of aircraft. Since private flying 
uses “‘off peak” capacity, revenues from this 
source should be deducted from total airport 
cost in determining the net amount to be 
charged against the major users—the air 
carriers. For private flyers a percentage-of- 
gross charge upon the aircraft-service opera- 
tor is more expedient than a landing fee, 
according to the report. But fair charges 
against today’s users cannot be expected to 
cover the full costs on partially utilized 
facilities. Therefore, landing area charges 
might best be set at a level which would re- 
sult in fully self-supporting airport opera- 
tions when air commerce reaches “reasonable 
maturity”—apparently by the early 1950's 
—or when the particular airport reaches its 
practical operating capacity, whichever oc- 
curs first, according to the report. 

Based on a conservative interpretation of 
recent aircraft forecasts, the report estimates 
that a representative intermediate-size air- 
port should be able to recover more than all 
annual cash operating expenses from 1946 
on, and by or before 1954 should be able to 
cover all capital charges, to contribute a 
fair local in-lieu-of-tax payment, and to beg 
to repay the deficit of earlier years. Using 
representative airport cost figures, and on 
the basis of a number of assumptions, the 
Harvard study estimates that a charge of 
$37.50 per month for each daily scheduled 
landing should make an intermediate airport 
self-supporting. It is stated, however, that 
this representative charge is not presented 
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as a standard or as a yard-stick for judging 
charges at a given airport. 

The survey made by the Harvard staff 
shows that of 30 terminal-type airports 
which were found to have adequate financial 
records only one appears to be covering full 
costs including interest and depreciation. 
However, 16 of these airports were able to 
produce revenue in excess of out-of-pocket 
operating expenses despite wartime restric- 
tions on air traffic during the period of the 
survey. To attain a self-supporting status 
will call for a revision of present practices 
at many airports. Difficulties to be over- 
come include poor planning and inefficient 
utilization of capital, poor accounting pro- 
cedures and records, lack of operating ex- 
pense control, and failure to develop non- 
aviation concession revenues. 

With regard to airport management the 
Harvard survey states that in many larger 
cities a separate airport department or com- 
mission has proved more advantageous than 
placing the airport in existing departments. 
A separate airport authority probably is de- 
sirable only where the airport serves several 
political jurisdictions. It is suggested that 
a joint air terminal corporation financed by 
the air carriers and patterned along the line 
of railroad terminal corporations, might as- 
sume responsibility for the terminal build- 
ing and related operations, leaving the land- 
ing area under public administration. The 
report places considerable emphasis on this 
type of organization, stating that “such a 
corporation would manage the terminal 
building and all concession rights. Operat- 
ing on a nonprofit basis, the organization 
would turn all net revenues back to the 
public airport owner as a credit against total 
airport expenses thus reducing the balance 
of costs which air carriers and ultimately the 
flying public must pay.” 





Two Cities Agree on Joint Operation 
of Water Supply System 
AGINAW and Midland, Michigan, have 
entered into an agreement to build and 
operate jointly a water supply system to be 
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constructed at an estimated cost of $11,500,- 
000. The system will include a submerged 
crib in Lake Huron at Whitestone Point, a 
66-inch intake pipe, 48 miles of 48-inch 
and 30 miles of 36-inch pipe, two pumping 
stations, reservoir, meters, and chlorinators. 
The project is to be financed through 30-year 
serial water revenue bonds callable after 
September 1, 1949. The Saginaw bond issue 
was for $4,800,000, and the Midland for 
$6,000,000. These bonds were sold on Sep- 
tember 10, Saginaw receiving a net interest 
rate of 1.86 per cent and Midland 2.13 per 
cent. All planning and construction is being 
supervised by a special committee consisting 
of five members from Saginaw and four from 
Midland. The management of the joint sys- 
tem is vested in a six-member board that 
will administer the system after it is com- 
pleted. The city: manager of each city has 
been appointed to this board for a six-year 
term. The other two members from each 
city have received the four- and two-year 
beginning terms. The board may contract 
with either city for the maintenance of the 
system and may sell water along the joint 
line. 

Annual operating costs are estimated at 
about $110,000—$59,000 allocated to Sag- 
inaw and $51,000 to Midland on the basis 
of the amount of water used. To meet oper- 
ating costs and debt service charges Midland 
raised water rates about 30 per cent, and 
Saginaw increased water rates by about $4 
per year per consumer. Charges for water 
to consumers outside the city will be deter- 
mined by each city and the joint operating 
board and may be approximately double the 
rates inside the city. Prior to the bond sale 
both cities issued reports containing a notice 
of the sale, information about the finances 
of each city, a copy of the agreement be- 
tween the cities, and other information. 

Construction contracts in the amount of 
$10,233,683.65 have been awarded. All bids 
were firm except on 1% per cent of the work 
where a 20 per cent escalator clause was ac- 
cepted. Work will begin this fall and it is 
expected that delivery of water from the new 
source will begin about September 1, 1948. 
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adeies VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 36 weeks 
of 1946 construction contracts totaled $3,796,- 
170,000, or 194 per cent above the same period 
in 1945. Public construction totaled $1,483,165,- 
000, which is a 69 per cent increase above the 
same period last year. Of the public total, 
$517,463,000 was for federal work, 21 per cent 
below 1945, and $965,702,000 was for state and 
municipal work, 329 per cent above 1945. Pri- 
vate construction totaled $2,313,005,000 which 
is 461 per cent above a year ago. The minimum 
size projects included are: waterworks and 
waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
and other building, $150,000. 
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The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—stood at 143.7 on August 15, 1946, 
as compared with 141.0 on July 15, 1946 (1935- 








39 = 100). The family food bill was up 3.3 
per cent, and there were scattered increases in 
the prices of clothing and housefurnishings. The 
index is up 11.1 per cent from August 15, 1945, 
the largest increases being 21.5 per cent in the 
cost of food and 9.1 per cent in the cost of 
clothing. Living costs on August 15, 1946, were 
42.6 per cent above those of January, 1941, and 
45.7 per cent above those of August, 1939. The 
index does not reflect, however, additional war- 
time increases caused by lower quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and forced changes 
in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.73 on Sep- 
tember 26, 1946, as compared with 1.58 on 
August 29, 1946. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,010 deaths in August, 1946, which was 
17 per cent more than in August, 1945, and 24 
per cent less than in August, 1941. 
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News About City Utilities 


N Columbus, Ohio (306,087), maintenance 

crews of the city’s light plant and water- 
works are being equipped with two-way radios 
to maintain communication with the central 
office in order to facilitate trouble-shooting op- 
erations. This radio system, said by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to be the first 
of its kind, will provide for 20 short-wave units 
on city-owned vehicles. In Minneapolis 
(492,370), the water department has adopted 
a postal card method of billing to replace sealed 
envelopes. This change will effect a saving of 
$8,000 a year in postage plus a saving in en- 
velopes. Cadillac, Michigan (9,855), re- 
cently purchased its water supply system from 
a private company at a cost of $300,000.... 
In Pittsburgh (671,659), Pennsylvania, city offi- 
cials have proposed the use of the sanitary land- 
fill method to bury excess garbage until a new 
$750,000 garbage incinerator is constructed. .. . 
Lake Worth (7,408), and Winter Haven (6,199), 
Florida, have adopted the sanitary-fill method 
of garbage disposal. Lake Worth will discon- 
tinue the operation of incinerators. 


Consolidates Recreation Activities 


New Orleans has created a recreation depart- 
ment headed by a director appointed by the 
mayor. This new department will take over 
widely scattered activities heretofore handled 
by a playgrounds commission, a sports associa- 
tion, a public bath commission, a teen-age club, 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials; 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association; American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax 
Administers, Governmental Research Association, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection 
Association, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing’ 





and several unrelated recreation activities. The 
two major parks in the city will continue out- 
side the department of recreation, at least for 
the present. However, the new department is 
given the duty of developing a well-rounded and 
well-coordinated program of public recreation 
and to assist in the development of more ex- 
tensive programs even in the parks. The crea- 
tion of the recreation department was made 
upon recommendation by the New Orleans 
Bureau of Governmental Research to the mayor 
and council last spring. 


Adopts Labor Relations Policy 


In Yonkers, New York (142,598), the non- 
affiliated Civil Service Employees Association 
representing several hundred city employees has 
adopted a labor relations policy: (1) that every 
civil employee be free to join any organization 
of his choosing; (2) that any civil service em- 
ployee organization be free to negotiate with 
the government on behalf of its members; (3) 
that the strike, sole collective bargaining, the 
union contract, and the closed shop be re- 
nounced; (4) that just conditions of employ- 
ment, adequate grievance machinery, and proper 
safeguards against interference on account of 
race, color, creed, political or organizational 
affiliation, be insured by government to its em- 
ployees; (5) that complete independence of 
political or governmental or business ties be 
insured by civil service employee organizations 
to their members; (6) that civil service em- 
ployees be dedicated to impartial and efficient 
administration of the everyday requirements of 
all the people. In adopting this policy the As- 
sociation pointed out that there has arisen in the 
past few years a movement to transplant into 
the public service a system of labor relations 
detrimental to good government. 


Salary Policy for Libraries 


The council of the American Library Associa- 
tion has adopted a salary policy statement which 
provides that the minimum annual entrance or 
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base salary for beginning positions in the pro- 
fessional library service should not be less than 
$2,100 regardless of the type of library. With 
regard to cost-of-living adjustments the state- 
ment reads: “The library which has not in- 
creased the minimum annual entrance or base 
salary for each class of position by at least 33 
per cent above its 1941 level and has not in- 
creased increments and maximum rates propor- 
tionately should do so to meet the increased 
cost of living. . . . The increments which an 
individual has received within the framework 
of the present salary schedule are not a part 
of the 33 per cent increase. Such increments 
are provided for recognition of growth on the 
job and for increased worth to the institution 
and not for increased living costs.” The policy 
statement also provides that in case of public 
libraries 65 to 75 per cent of the total budget 
of the library should be allotted to salaries in 
contrast to the prewar ratio of 55 per cent. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Tacoma, Washington, has adopted an ordi- 
nance regulating the solicitation of money for 
charitable or other purposes. Portland, Oregon, 
has set up a bureau of transportation and main- 
tenance to supervise all city-owned vehicles ex- 
cept those of the fire department. In Los 
Angeles the board of building and safety com- 
missioners has adopted comprehensive regula- 
tions for the installation of refrigerating systems. 
Houston, Texas, has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting photographers from using the streets 
or sidewalks for taking pictures of pedestrians 
and handing out cards bearing the name of the 
photographer or studio for whom they work. 
Pensacola, Florida, has adopted a smoke abate- 
ment ordinance and also an ordinance authoriz- 
ing the public safety director to declare “quiet 
zones” in residential districts upon affidavit of 
any person that sickness or illness of a resident 
requires the maintenance of peace and quiet. 
Durham, North Carolina, has recently adopted 
an ordinance which requires the rat-proofing 
of existing buildings and of all buildings to be 
built in the future in the business district. 
Madison, New Jersey, has eliminated stationary 
signs or billboards in residential districts except 
for professional “shingles” and real estate signs 
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not more than 8 square feet in area. In the 
business, commercial, and industrial districts 
“no signs or billboards shall be permitted except 
when not greater than 38 square feet in size 
and advertising a business or process conducted 
on the same premises.” 


To Reduce Aircraft Noise 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has re- 
ceived a flood of complaints from suburban and 
city residents that airplane noise is “waking the 
baby” . . . “breaking up conversation in our 
home” . . . “making a night’s sleep impossible” 

. and “rattling the dishes in the cupboard.” 
Pointing out that such. public reaction to next- 
door airports is proving a stumbling block in 
the plan to provide the nation with small close- 
in airports, the CAA started to promote an 
integrated program of research for the reduction 
of aircraft noise. T. P. Wright, CAA adminis- 
trator, has requested the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics, the Air Transport 
Association, and the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation to cooperate in attacking this problem. 
The CAA has suggested that airlines consider 
ways of making airplanes quieter by using mul- 
tiple propellers, larger propellers, propellers 
with three or four blades, or mufflers. 


Cities Adopt New Sources of Revenue 


Portland, Oregon (359,168), recently adopted 
a 3 per cent tax on the gross revenues of elec- 
trical, steam, water, telephone and telegraph 
utilities. Gas and transportation (excluding 
railroad) utilities pay 2 per cent on gross reve- 
nues. The city-owned waterworks is specifically 
included in the ordinance. Payments made to 
the city under franchise or charter provisions 
as well as the cost of services rendered to the 
city may be adjusted by the utility companies 
subject to the tax. Vancouver, Washington 
(18,788), has adopted a business license fee of 
$10 a year plus one-tenth of 1 per cent of gross 
receipts over $10,000 a year. The city also has 
assessed the local gas company on the same 
basis which will raise an additional revenue of 
$75,000 a year. Beckley, West Virginia (12,852), 
recently adopted a municipal gross sales tax 
levied upon all business required to pay the 
state gross sales tax, the city tax being approxi- 
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mately one-fourth of the state rate. Anaheim, 
California (11,031), has adopted a sewer rental 
charge of $1 per month for single-family dwell- 
ings to be collected with electric and water 
bills. Three more California cities—Oakland 
(400,935), El Cerrito (16,624), and Hermosa 
Beach (9,550)—have adopted a city sales tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent. In Beaumont, Texas 
(59,061), a recently adopted sewer rental charge 
of 40 cents a month for dwellings is subject to 
a referendum on November 5. St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri (75,711), has adopted a cigarette tax of 
$1 per thousand, and every dealer or other per- 
son engaged in selling cigarettes within the city 
is required to secure a license, the fee for which 
is $1 for each place of business. Dallas, Texas 
(294,734), on September 11 adopted an ordi- 
nance providing for a charge of 90 cents a 
month per family unit for collecting garbage 
and brush, and fixing commercial rates at $1 
per can where three or less collections per week 
are necessary, and $2 per can if more than 
three collections per week. Billing and collect- 
ing will be handled by the water department. 
Pueblo, Colorado (52,162), voters on August 20 
adopted a salés tax on cigarettes and an occupa- 
tion tax on liquor dealers ranging from $25 to 
$500 a year. 


City Gets Electric Bills Reduced 


In Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), average 
electric bills for residential users have been re- 
duced 12.1 per cent effective September 1, sav- 
ing the people of the city about $1,800,000 a 
year. Negotiations for the reduction were in- 
augurated and conducted by city officials. In 
addition to this reduction, the light and power 


company agreed to a $96,000 annual cut in the 


city’s street lighting contract, and to a revision 
of the city’s 5 per cent occupation license tax 
which will provide $200,000 a year more reve- 
nue for the city. In past years the tax 
has applied only to the revenue from resi- 
dential and commercial consumers; under 
the amended ordinance it applies to reve- 
nues from industrial and all other users, includ- 
ing public institutions. The city had insisted 
upon a reduction in municipal electric bills, tak- 
ing the position that the city was in the same 
classification as the public as users of power— 
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that the city’s light and power bills are paid by 
the taxpayers. The state public service com- 
mission at the request of the city had made a 
survey of the light company and found that, 
based on 1946 estimated revenues and expenses, 
the company would probably earn $2,000,000 in 
excess of the 6% per cent return allowed by 
the state. 


Small City Regulates Taxicabs 


Glencoe, Illinois (6,825), has adopted a taxi- 
cab ordinance limiting the number of licenses 
to four and requiring each licensee to own and 
operate not less than two nor more than 10 
taxicabs. The ordinance provides an annual 
license fee of $50 for the first taxi and $10 for 
each additional cab, and requires liability insur- 
ance in the sum of $7,500 for death or injury 
to one person and $17,500 for more than one 
person in a single accident. Taxicabs are re- 
quired to be equipped with governors set at a 
maximum speed of 35 miles per hour, are to 
be uniformly marked and lettered, and are to 
be inspected by the police chief every three 
months or by a garage designated by the village 
manager. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


Kansas City, Missouri, has developed a pic- 
torial type of written examination which is used 
in recruiting semi-skilled laborers. These labor 
tests consist of small cartoons showing the right 
and wrong way to perform certain manual tasks. 
By selection of the alternatives the applicant 
demonstrates his knowledge and familiarity with 
proper methods of performing semi-skilled 
work. This test has received favorable consid- 
eration and is being used in Detroit, San Diego, 
and Seattle... . / Albert Lea, Minnesota, and 
Palm Springs, California, have adopted classifi- 
cation and pay plans. . . . In Minneapolis the 
city council is considering another general sal- 
ary increase for municipal employees. Since 
May, 1942, employees whose salaries are $310 
a month or more have received increases total- 
ing $32 a month, and employees whose salaries 
are less than $310 a month have a $42 per 
month increase. . . . Atlanta, Georgia, recently 
granted a 20 per cent pay increase to 1,150 city 
employees at a cost of about $400,000 a year. 
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Other cities which have recently increased sal- 
aries of all city employees are Miami Beach, 
Florida; Springfield, Ohio; and Pueblo, Col- 
orado. . . . In Michigan 22 local governments 
are now operating under the state-sponsored 
retirement system, with more than 2,500 local 
employees being covered. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has established a group insurance 
plan for city employees. Each participating 
employee has $1,000 worth of life insurance at 
a cost of 60 cents per month with the city pay- 
ing the balance. The city’s share amounts to 
an average of 65 cents per month for the 295 
employees covered. . . . The California Supreme 
Court recently upheld the right of San Fran- 
cisco to engage outside consultants to do engi- 
neering work. The court held that the city is 
not required to have all of its engineering work 
done by civil service employees, and that it can 
enter into contracts with specialists without call- 
ing for bids. . . . In Louisville, Kentucky, the 
civil service board recently voted to ask the 
city health department to provide free medical 
care for all civil service employees injured 
while on duty. 


Regulating Taxicabs 

A recent survey of taxicab license fees shows 
that the highest fee is $125 in Columbus, Ohio, 
among 56 cities over 100,000 population sur- 
veyed. Other high fees are $75 a year in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, and Memphis, Tennessee, $60 
in Chicago, and $50 in Detroit and Seattle. 
Eight out of the 56 cities charge a license fee 
of less than $10 a year, and Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, is the only city where no license fee 
is charged for taxicabs outside of Texas where 
cities do not have power to license cabs. The 
number of cabs in operation is regulated in 35 
of the 56 cities. Toledo, Ohio, recently adopted 
an ordinance giving authority to regulate the 
number of taxis to a three-man board composed 
of the law, welfare, and public service depart- 
ment heads. 


Adopts Smoke Abatement 
Toledo, Ohio (282,349), on September 23 
adopted a comprehensive smoke abatement or- 
dinance which will be administered by a depart- 
ment of smoke regulation headed by a smoke 
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inspector appointed by the manager. The ordj- 
nance provides for an advisory board of nine 
members, eight of whom shall be appointed by 
the manager (the ninth to be the smoke inspec- 
tor ex-officio), to act in a general advisory 
capacity to the smoke inspector and keep him 
informed as to the progress in fuel-burning 
techniques and equipment. The ordinance re- 
quires installation and operating permits for 
fuel-burning equipment, provides for annual 
inspection of all such equipment, and sets up 
standards for measurement of smoke. 


Small City Builds Parking Garage 

Bluefield, West Virginia (20,641), recently 
sold $450,000 in revenue bonds for the construc- 
tion of an automobile parking garage. The city 
has narrow streets and a compact business dis- 
trict with no vacant lots for parking purposes, 
according to City Manager E. P. Mitchell. An 
effort to get private interests to erect a parking 
building failed, and the city acquired a tract of 
land in the business district at a cost of 
$114,000. The parking project will be an open- 
sided, four-floor building with a capacity of 
800 cars. The city plans to lease space on the 
first floor to an oil company that will furnish 
gas, oil, greasing, and other services to patrons. 
The bond issue for the construction of the 
building will be 30-year serial bonds with an 
average interest rate of 2.6 per cent. Estimated 
annual income after operating costs amounts to 
nearly $48,000. 


Regulating Parking Lots 

New York City is preparing an ordinance on 
the licensing of off-street parking lots and 
garages. The city has received many complaints 
on parking lots increasing prices during rainy 
weather or special events, and also failing to 
meet claims for thefts or damages in parking 
lots. Other cities which are drafting regulations 
for privately-owned parking lots include Buffalo, 
New York; Kansas City, Missouri; and Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. Among the cities which 
have adopted comprehensive regulations of this 
nature are Detroit and Flint, Michigan; Cleve- 
land and Toledo, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; and 
St. Paul, Minnesota. . . . Among the cities 
which have recently decided to install parking 
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meters are Des Moines, Iowa; St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Fort Pierce, Florida; San Fernando, 
California; and Newark, New Jersey. .. . Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, will vote on November 5 on 
4 charter amendment to permit the city to lease, 
purchase, or condemn private property for off- 
street parking. 

Cincinnati recently concluded a 90-day experi- 
ment in shuttle bus and fringe parking opera- 
tions and discontinued the service because only 
a small percentage of the capacity of the lots 
was being used and the bus operation suffered 
aloss. The shuttle service was supplied between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. City officials 
said that fringe parking did not seem to be the 
answer in so far as shoppers are concerned. 
However, if bus service could have been sup- 
plied earlier and later in the day it is possible 
that the lots would have been used by all-day 
parkers. 


Increase Airport Use Charges 


Joplin, Missouri, recently increased the li- 
cense fee for operators at the municipal air- 
port from $25 to $100 a year. This increase 
will apply to flying schools and commercial 
plane operators. Charges for air circus and 
barnstorming operators was set at 10 per cent 
of the daily gross, and the new ordinance also 
requires such operators to deposit $100 a day 
in advance to guarantee payment of the levy. 
.. . The Buffalo, New York, city council has 
adopted a new airport rate schedule which 
fixes a basic fee of $50 a month per schedule 
on planes weighing up to 35,000 pounds, with 
an extra charge of $1 per month per schedule 
on each 1,000 pounds additional. In addition 
to landing fees airlines will be charged $200 
per year per tank for storage space on tanks 
not exceeding 20,000 gallons in capacity... . 
Columbus, Ohio, has passed an ordinance charg- 
ing the Superior Airlines $50 per month for 
each of the first three scheduled trip arrivals 
at the municipal airport, and $25 per month for 
each additional scheduled arrival for planes 
having a standard gross weight of 26,000 pounds 
or less. . . . Chicago has granted the restaurant 
concession at the municipal airport to Mar- 
shall Field and Company who will pay the city 
5 per cent of the gross receipts and 40 per cent 
of the net after taxes. . . . Dallas, Texas, has 
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recently created the position of director of 
aviation, and has adopted a policy of discour- 
aging the establishment of private airports 
within the city. . . . The Governors’ Confer- 
ence at its recent annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City adopted a resolution urging all state legis- 
latures to consider the adoption of legislation 
“specifically requiring that federal grants-in-aid 
for airport construction shall be expanded in 
the state only upon receiving the approval of 
state aviation agencies.” The federal airport 
act requires channeling of airport applications 
through state agencies when the laws of a par- 
ticular state so require. . . . Dallas, Texas, has 
recently enacted an ordinance designed to put 
its municipal airport on a paying basis. Com- 
mercial aircraft pay the city 8 cents per 1,000 
pounds of gross weight per landing; resident 
noncommercial aircraft $25 for planes with a 
gross weight of less than 2,000 pounds and up 
to $1,000 for planes with a gross weight ex- 
ceeding 52,000 pounds. In addition the city 
will collect a fee of 3 cents per gallon from 
vendors of gasoline at the airport plus an initial 
license fee of $100 per year. If the aircraft 
operators handle their own gasoline, and it is 
not for resale, the charge or fee is one cent per 
gallon to cover use of ramp and tax strips by 
fuel trucks. . . . Mobile, Alabama, recently 
adopted an ordinance under which all nonsched- 
uled freight, passenger, and express airlines will 
pay a landing fee of one-half mill for each 
pound of gross landing weight. Cleveland has 
established landing rates for nonscheduled trip 
arrivals ranging from $4.50 per 9,000 pounds of 
gross weight up to $30 for 100,000 of gross 
weight. 


Inspect Hotels for Fire Hazards 


The St. Louis fire chief has requested the 
appointment of 16 inspectors to the fire preven- 
tion bureau now staffed with 14 men. This re- 
quest followed a survey of hotels which dis- 
closed violations at 166 of 202 hotels visited. 
Regular firemen in the various districts are now 
required to inspect buildings in their districts 
to learn the location of stairways, exits, store- 
rooms, and general layout of the structures. .. . 
In Chicago the chief of the fire prevention 
bureau has suggested that the 1939 ordinance 
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requiring enclosed stairwells be made retroac- 
tive, that basement sprinkling systems be man- 
datory in both old and new buildings, and that 
automatic fire-alarm systems be installed... . 
New York City officials have undertaken more 
rigid inspections of hotels to make certain of 
sufficient exits and proper enclosures of existing 
stairwells and elevator shafts. Inspectors also 
will report violations such as illegal cooking, 
illegal alterations, blocking of exit stairs, de- 
fective fire escapes, accumulation of refuse in 
cellars and in elevator pits, and similar fire 
hazards. . . . San Francisco, after a hotel fire 
on July 30 killed four firemen, increased the 
manpower of the fire prevention bureau to per- 
mit a citywide survey of all buildings to elimi- 
nate fire hazards, established a detail to inspect 
night spots, and set up standards for flameproof 
draperies and other decorations in places of 
public assemblage. . . . In Dallas, Texas, the 
fire department will train hotel employees in the 
proper handling of elevators and fire extin- 
guishers, and such employees will be assigned 
certain duties in case of fire. 


Shorter Hours for City Employees 


Dayton, Ohio (210,718), recently adopted a 
five-day 40-hour week for all except fire and 
police employees. All departments in the city 
hall will be closed on Saturday. . . . Providence, 
Rhode Island (253,504), has reduced the work 
week for firemen from 84 to 68 hours. Under 
the new schedule firemen will work on 10- 
day duty tours; a 10-hour day for four days 
and then a 48-hour leave of absence, return- 
ing to duty on the night shift on the 
seventh day and continuing through the 
10th day when he receives a 24-hour leave 
of absence. . . . St. Louis recently adopted an 
ordinance fixing a minimum work week of 38 
hours for all city employees in the classified 
service, providing vacation leave of 1% days 
for each month of service with pay, and provid- 
ing sick leave at the rate of two working days 
for each month of service. . . . Baltimore has 
established a five-day week on a four-month 
trial basis for all salaried city employees, the 
new working hours being from 8:45 a.m. to 
4:20 p.m. ...In Portland, Oregon (359,168), 
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the voters have disapproved an initiative meas. 
ure which would reduce the fireman’s work week 
to 48 hours, and have also defeated a proposed 
40-hour work week for most city employees, 
Portland voters, however, approved three other 
measures: a five-year raise in the age limit for 
veterans entrance into police and fire depart- 
ments; restrictions on the inspection of civil 
service examination papers; and a five-year 
limit on sick leave. . . . San Francisco will vote 
on November 5 on a 15-per-cent pay increase 
for firemen and policemen, and reducing the 
work week of policemen from 48 to 40 hours, 
and the work week of firemen to not more than 
120 hours in any 15-day period with one day 
off each week. . . . San Jose, California, recently 
reduced the work week of firemen from 84 to 
70 hours, and Binghamton, New York, from 84 
to 72 hours. Philadelphia on July 1 changed the 
fire department from a two platoon 70-hour 
work week to a three-platoon 48-hour week, 
which will increase the fire personnel by more 
than 40 per cent with a corresponding increase 
in cost. 


Cities Move to Get Gas Rates Cut 


Two large cities are taking steps to have gas 
rates reduced. In Cleveland the city rate engi- 
neer in a recent report states that gas consumers 
are being charged at least $700,000 a year more 
than they would if Ohio rate laws followed the 
rules of the Federal Power Commission. The 
report states that the fire and explosions in 1944 
cost the gas company $6,800,000; but $4,800,000 
of this was passed on to the taxpayers in the 
form of a reduction from the company’s income 
tax, and the remaining $2,000,000 is being 
charged the consumers over a five-year period, 
with the stockholders shouldering no part of the 
loss. From 1939 to 1945 the stockholders’ earn- 
ings were in excess of $30,000,000, according to 
the report. In New Orleans the city council on 
October 1 adopted a resolution asking the state 
public service commission to investigate gas 
rates. The present city rate starts at 90 cents 
for the first 700 cubic feet, and for the past year 
has averaged 72 cents per thousand for all gas 
used in city homes. The mayor hopes to bring 
the rate below 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 
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Eight Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Fifty-one municipalities have adopted the 
council-manager plan since January 1, 1946. In 
addition to those reported in PuBLIC MANAGE- 
ment for March (p. 86), April (p. 119), May (p. 
151), and August (p. 250), the 1946 adoptions 
include: Abilene, Texas (26,612); Cap de la 
Madeleine, Quebec (11,885); Chicoutimi, Que- 
bec (8,937); Clinton, Maine (1,436); Hamburg, 
(3,717); Lebanon, Missouri 
(5,025); Louiseville, Quebec (3,512); and 
Spartanburg, South Carolina (32,249). A pro- 
posal to adopt the manager plan was recently de- 
feated in Delta, Colorado (3,717). Several cities 
will hold referendums on council-manager gov- 
ernment in November: Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(128,163); Hartford, Connecticut (166,267); 
Madison, Wisconsin (67,447); Roseburg, Ore- 
gon (4,924); Santa Ana, California (31,921); 
and Santa Monica, California (53,500). Mar- 
shall, Texas (18,410) which adopted manager 
government in 1927, Paducah, Kentucky 
(33,765), which adopted it in 1934, and Toledo, 
Ohio (282,349) in 1936, are to vote on proposals 
to abandon the plan. Richmond, Virginia 
(193,042), will vote on November 5 on the elec- 
tion of a charter commission which will have 
six months to draft and recommend a new 
charter. 


City Planning News 

Detroit recently began condemnation proceed- 
ings on a 98-acre blighted area which will be 
redeveloped under a plan drawn up by the 
city housing commission. The city will acquire 
and clear the land completely and then sell to 
private interests all acreage not blueprinted for 
parks, playgrounds, and schools. Condemnation 
costs are expected to be higher than resale value 
of the property, but the city anticipates making 
up the loss in the form of increased tax revenue 
in the future on the improved property. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the city planning 
engineer recently presented to the city council 
a proposed master plan for the development of 
the city during the next 25 years. A series of 
maps and basic data collected by the planning 
staff during the past three years shows proposed 
residential, commercial, and industrial areas, the 
thoroughfare pattern, transit system, park and 
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recreation facilities, public building locations, 
future zoning and population density. 

During the past three years 473 municipali- 
ties in New York State have received state aid 
for public works planning. The state matched 
dollar for dollar with local units in paying for 
the cost of developing plans for public works 
estimated to cost $778,000,000 on the basis of 
1940 prices. Eight other states have provided 
financial aid in promoting local public works 
planning. 


Three Cities Install Street Name Signs 


Denver, Colorado, after experimenting with 
various types of street name signs, is installing 
a vertical-type sign with the letters in the street 
name placed one below the other. The sign is 
a three-sided sheet metal tube which is slipped 
over a concrete post and secured by two bolts. 
Complete cost of labor, material, and installa- 
tion of sign is $4.73 per sign. Many local civic 
organizations object to this sign as confusing 
and difficult to read. . . . Dallas, Texas, is in- 
stalling street name signs in recently annexed 
areas, the sign consisting of metal markers 
mounted on concrete posts. The cost per sign 
and post, exclusive of cost of installation, is 
$9.35. . . . Alameda, California, is installing 
2,090 street name signs similar to those installed 
by Glendale before the war. The signs are made 
of 12-gauge steel with black letters on white 
enamel background. The signs, necessary poles 
and fittings, and labor for installation will 
amount to about $10,000. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada — New York, October 21-24. 

National Municipal League — Philadelphia, 
November 11-13. 

American Public Health Association — Cleve- 
land, November 12-14. 

American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
November 17-20. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
— Washington, D. C., December 2-4. 

American Public Welfare Association, Annual 
Round Table — Baltimore, December 5-8. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors — Atlantic City, March 1-6, 1947. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


i TExAS (26,612). City Manager. 
Prefer graduate civil engineer with manager 
experience. Salary range $7,200 to $9,000. Ap- 
ply not later than November 27, to Miss Lila 
Fern Martin, city secretary. 

CAP-DE-LA- MADELEINE, QUEBEC (11,885). City 
Manager. Desires man with at least five years’ 
experience, for appointment January 1. City 
owns water works, sewage disposal, market, air- 
port. F. Beaumier is city clerk. 

CHICOUTIMI, QuEBEC (15,974). City Man- 
ager. Desires manager with engineering and 
public works experience. Send applications to 
city clerk. 

Farco, NortH Dakota (32,580). City Man- 
ager. The council-manager plan adopted in June 
cannot become effective until next May, but the 
commission wishes to hire a man now and give 
him the title of supervising engineer. Previous 
manager and engineering experience required. 
Salary $5,000 to $10,000. Charles A. Dawson 
is president of the city commission. 

Mapison, SoutH Dakota (5,018). City 
Manager. Temporary manager appointed but 
applicants are desired for permanent position 
to inaugurate plan. Salary range $3,600 to 
$4,800. O. J. Tommeraason is mayor. 

MonTEREY, CALIFORNIA (11,393). City Man- 
ager. Desire man with previous experience as 
manager or assistant. Salary range $6,000 to 
$8,000. Send applications to city clerk. 

Norwoop, MAssacHuseETTs (15,383). City 
Manager. Desire an experienced manager. Se- 
lectmen will receive applications through Octo- 
ber 28. Walter A. Blasenak is town clerk. 

SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN (35,136). City Man- 
ager. Council desires trained and experienced 
manager. A. D. Weldon is president of city 
council. 


APPOINTMENTS 


C. C. BISSONNETTE, manager of Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, will become manager of Bellows Falls 
and Rockingham, Vermont, on November 1. 

F. R. BUECHNER, manager of Grand Ledge, 
Michigan, 1923-24; Gladstone, Michigan, 1924- 
35; Piqua, Ohio, 1935-41; Superior. Wisconsin, 
since 1941; will become manager of Hamilton, 
Ohio, on October 17. 

Cart H. CHATTERS, executive director of the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association since 
1932, on leave of absence during the past four 
months serving as Chief, Public Finance Sec- 
tion, Public Finance Division, Office of Military 


Personnel Exchange Service 





Government for Germany, has accepted the 
position of comptroller, Port of New York 
Authority. 

Cottin F. CHURCHILL, former engineer of 
Kinston and Siler City, North Carolina, has 
been appointed city manager of Roxboro, North 
Carolina. 

Haro_p CoULTHURST, former manager of a 
local building and loan association, has been 
appointed city manager of Porterville, Cali- 
fornia. 

RICHARD C. DANNER, former FBI agent, has 
been appointed city manager of Miami, Florida. 

R. K. McCorp, city manager of Avondale 
Estates, Georgia, was recently appointed first 
city manager of Medford Lakes, New Jersey. 

C. A. HARRELL, city manager of Schenectady, 
New York, since 1937, has been appointed city 
manager of Norfolk, Virginia. He was formerly 
city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio, 1930-32, and 
of Binghampton, New York, 1932-37. Mr. 
Harrell holds a master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration from Syracuse University, and be- 
fore becoming a manager was executive assist- 
ant to the city manager of Cincinnati. 

EDMUND W. MEISENHELDER, III, who served 
as captain in the Army Air Force and formerly 
was an intern with the Virginia State Planning 
Board, has been appointed city manager of 
Fernandina, Florida. 

J. C. Musser, former superintendent of utili- 
ties at Eldorado Springs, Missouri, has been 
appointed manager of Sterling, Kansas. 

MINER B. PHILLIPps, former city controller 
of Pasadena, California, and more recently, act- 
ing executive director of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. 

ELMER W. PRINCE, on leave for military serv- 
ice since 1942, has returned to his former post 
as manager of Morgantown, West Virginia. 

WILLIAM L. ScHupp, city manager of Ray- 
mondville, Texas, was recently appointed city 
manager of McAllen, Texas. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 33. B.S. degree in civil engineering, 
University of Michigan, 1933. Eleven years 
engineering and administrative experience in 
municipal, sanitary, water, and highway engi- 
neering departments. Served as first lieutenant 
with Army medical department as sanitary engi- 
neer and in various administrative capacities in 
hospitals. Interested in position as city man- 
ager, city engineer, public works director, or 
administrative assistant. O-1. 
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_ The Pick of the Month 





GENERAL 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
tion. By Austin F. MacDonald. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 16. 1946. 632pp. $3.75. 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Public Administration Clearing 
House, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1946. 19pp. 10 cents. 

How to ConpucTt CONFERENCES. By Alfred 
M. Cooper. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18. 2nd edition. 1946. 207pp. $2. 

Human Factors IN MANAGEMENT. By Schuy- 
ler Dean Hoslett. Park College Press, Park- 
ville, Missouri. 1946. 322pp. $4. 

MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA Mvu- 
NICIPALITIES. Institute of Local Government, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 1946. 27pp. $1. 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING; YOUR RESPONSIBILITY. 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration. 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Management Training Guide for Cities No. 1. 
1946. 15pp. 25 cents. 

REGISTRATION FOR VOTING IN THE UNITED 
STATES; CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY 
Provisions. Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Rev. edi- 
tion. 1946. 103pp. $1. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
THE Cost oF Livinc. Office of Economic 
Stabilization, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 423pp. 60 cents. 

A SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IM- 
PROVED GOVERNMENT IN NEW ORLEANS. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 226 Car- 
ondelet Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 1946. 
100pp. 


EDUCATION 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR STATEWIDE RETIRE- 
MENT SysteMs. National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 1201—16 Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1946. S5pp. 


FINANCE 


1946 CONFERENCE Issue. Municipal Finance, 
August, 1946. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
Entire issue. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES CLASSIFICATION 
MANUAL, revised July 1, 1946. Controller’s 
Office, City Hall, Detroit. 1946. 47pp. 


STATE TAx COLLECTIONS IN 1946, PRELIMINARY. 
State Finances: 1946, Vol. 2: Topical Reports. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 10pp. 


FIRE 


REPORT OF THE Hotei LASALLE Fire. Cook 
County Inspection Bureau, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1946. 15pp. 


PERSONNEL 


INFORMATION MANUALS FOR EMPLOYEES. Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, 1946. 46pp. 

MUNICIPAL SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1945. 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1946. 
32pp. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND CIviL SERV- 
IcE; A SELECTED List OF REFERENCES. United 
States Civil Service Commission Library, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 32pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 42pp. $1. 

RATES OF PAy AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
OF SANITATION LABORERS IN EIGHTEEN CITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1946. Bureau of 


Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1946. 7pp. 
PLANNING 


AIRPORTS IN THE MASTER PLAN. Planning Com- 
mission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1946. 85pp. $1. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL, 1945. 
Edited by Harlean James. American Planning 
and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1946. 226pp. $3. 

City AND REGIONAL PLANNING PAPERS. By 
Alfred Bettman. Edited by A. C. Comey. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 1946. 287pp. $4.50. 

THE EcoNOMY OF THE CINCINNATI METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA. City Plan Commission, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1946. 210pp. $2.50. 

INDUSTRIAL LAND UsE, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
Cincinnati Planning Commission, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1946. 75pp. $1. 

Tue Peoprte oF Detroit. City Plan Commis- 
sion, 1214 Griswold Street, Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan. 1946. 36pp. 
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PLANS IN ACTION; HIGHLIGHTS FROM REPORTS 
oF CoMMITTEES. Area Development Associa- 
tion, 301 South Fifth Street, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 1946. 24pp. 

PROPOSED SYSTEM OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES. 
City Plan Commission, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 1946. 36pp. 


POLICE 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES OF POLICE 
WoMEN’s DIVISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Carol M. Williams. National Training 
School of Public Service, Detroit, Michigan. 
1946. 40pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


A- ProposeD BUILDING CoDE FoR SMALL CITIES. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service 
and League of Oregon Cities, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 1946. 28pp. 


TRAFFIC 


PROCEEDINGS OF . . . REPORT OF GENERAL SES- 
SIONS AND SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTIVI- 
TIES. President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1946. 191pp. $1.25. 

TraFFic Stupy. Future Springfield, Inc., 304 
Bookstore Building, Springfield 3, Massa- 
chusetts. 1946. 20pp. 


UTILITIES 


Army, Navy, CAA, STANDARD AIRPORT TRAFFIC 
ConTROL Procepures. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 57pp. 25 cents, 

AIRPORTS FOR SMALL Cities. Fax Foundation, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 
29pp. 

AIRPORT PLANNING. By Charles Froesch and 
Walther Prokosch. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
251pp. $7. 

MANUAL FOR WATER PLANT OPERATORS. By 
A. A. Hirsch. Chemical Publishing Company, 
234 King Street, Brooklyn, New York. 1945, 
386pp. $6.50. 

PHILADELPHIA’S WATER Supply. Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1946. 29pp. 

WATER TREATMENT AND PURIFICATION. By 
William J. Ryan. The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 18. 2nd edition. 1946. 270pp. $2.75. 


WELFARE 


EXPENDITURES FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE IN FOURTEEN URBAN AREAS. Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, 155 East 44 
Street, New York 17. 1945. 50pp. 50 cents 
to members, $1 to nonmembers. 





For UNIFORM Concrete, Specify 


ft, CONTROL uses precision, scientific equipment for the 
production of concrete in ordinary batching plants, both 


project and ready-mix. 


7 PRECISION 
ni CONCRETE 
CONTROL 


The [SC]? Moisture Meter. The 
only unit capable of determining 
moisture content in one minute. 


Gt CONTROL Provides: 
MOISTURE DETERMINATIONS, 


one for every batch when necessary. 


AUTOMATIC COMPENSATION 
FOR MOISTURE CONTENT in 
fine and coarse aggregates. Does not 
require calculations, charts or tables. 
ith it, any intelligent weighman can 
produce remarkable uniformity. 


PRECISION PROPORTIONING 
OF ALL INGREDIENTS using 
TOLEDO, the world’s most accurate 
scales. Automatic cut-off is used for 
cement and water and is optional for 
aggregates. 


AUTOMATIC GRAPHIC OR 
PRINTED RECORDS OF EVERY 
BATCH showing the delivered weight 
of each ingredient. Insures delivery 
of specified quantities. 





accurate to ‘4% made in one minute; 





The [SC]? Compensator Batching 
Scale which compensates for the 
moisture content of aggregates and 
graphically records every weighing 
operation. 








In DRY-BATCHING operations the correct DRY weight of wet aggregates, and cement, is 
delivered and the exact amount of water to be added at the mixer is shown on each batch ticket. 


Gc CONTROL is approved by every concrete engineer, ready-mix plant operator and contractor 
who has ever used it: Write TODAY for our folder on batching plant performance and 
information on how CONTROLLED CONCRETE can be fairly specified. 


Scientific Concrete Service Corporation 


~ /24 Salem Avenue, 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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